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[Wolf Hunt, after a Picture by Snyders. ] 


Tue essential characteristics of the common wolf may | ships. They so much resemble the Esquimaux dog's, 
be thus described :—the tail straight; the hide of a | that, had it not been for some doubts among the officers 
| who had seen them, whether they were so or not, and 


greyish yellow, with a black oblique stripe on the fore- 
legs of those which are full grown, and the eyes oblique. 


The ancients had an opinion that the neck of the wolf | 
was all of one solid bone; but we need not say that | 


this is one of the many opinions by which their igno- | 
rance on points of very common knowledge is de- | 


monstrated. The average height of the wolf is about 
two feet six inches before, and two feet four inches 
behind ; and the length of the body, from the tip of the 
muzzle to the beginning of the tail, three feet eight 
inches. The cubs of the wolf are born with the eyes 
shut; the female goes with young sixty-three days; 
in these respects exactly resembling the dog. The 
average duration oftheir life is.from fifteen to twenty 
years, 


The great resemblance between the wolf and the | 


dog has been frequently remarked ; and some na- 
turalists consider them of the same species. The polar 
Voyagers state, that they had often much difficulty to 


the consequent fear of doing these poor people an 


irreparable injury, we might have killed most of them 
the same evening, for they came boldly to look for 
food within a few yards of the Fury, and remained 
there for some time.” Again, he says in his Journal, 
a few days after, ‘“‘ These animals were so hungry and 
fearless as to take away some of the Esquimaux dogs in 
a snow-house near the Hecla’s stern, though the men 
were at the time within a few yards of them.” These 
dogs set up a fearful howl at the approach of a wolf; 
and, in-speaking of the resemblance between the two, 
it should be mentioned that wolves have not the bark 
of a dog, but only a howl ; and, as the Esquimaux dog 
also does not bark, this, and the other circumstances of 
close resemblance, have led to the conclusion that this 
| animal is no other than a domesticated wolf. 

The following passage in ‘ Sir A. de Capel Broke’s 
| Travels,’ while it illustrates the enmity of the wolf to the 


distinguish the dogs of the Esquimaux from the wolves ; dog, seems to show that the latter may be himself de- 


and yet, notwithstanding this external resemblance, 
there is a very essential difference in their characters, 
and the dog and the wolf are, in all circumstances, the 
natural foes of each other. Captain Parry, in the 
Journal of his Second Voyage, says, “A flock of 
thirteen wolves, the first yet seen, crossed the ice in the 
bay from the direction of the huts, and passed near the 
Vou, TIL 


| ceived by the resemblance to his own species, “ I ob- 
served on setting out from Sormjdle, the last post, that 
the peasant who drove my sledge was armed with a cut- 
lass; and, on inquiring the reason, was told that, the 
day preceding, while he was passing in his sledge the 
part of the forest we were then in, he had encountered a 
wolf, which was so daring that it actually sprung over 
Z 
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the hinder part of the sledge he was driving, and at- 
tempted to carry off a small dog which was sitting behind 
him. During my journey from Tornea to Stockholm, I 
heard every where of the ravages committed by wolves, 
not upon the human species or the cattle, but chiefly 
upon the peasants’ dogs, considerable numbers of which 
had been devoured. I was told that these were the favour- 
ite prey of this animal ; and that, in order to seize upon 
them with the greater ease, it puts itself into a crouching 
posture, and begins to play several antic tricks to attract 
the attention of the poor dog, which, caught by these 
seeming demonstrations of friendship, and fancying 
it to be one of his own species, from the similarity, 
advances towards it to join in the gambols, and is 
carried off by its treacherous enemy. Several peasants 
that I conversed with mentioned having been eye- 
witnesses of this circumstance.” The animosity of the 
dog to the wolf does not seem inferior to that of the 
wolf to the dog. Associated in packs, and encouraged 
by men, dogs will chase the wolf with the most dariig 
ardour, fegardless of his greater physical strength. 
Our wood-eut represents a conflict of this nature, which 
was not uncommon in parts of Europe during the 
middle ages. 

Wolves are cruel and cowardly animals, with a pecu- 
liarly sinister expression of countenance. They fly from 
man exeept when impelled by extreme hunger, when they 
prowl by night in great droves through villages, and 
destroy any persons they meet, It is said of them, as 
of several other beasts of prey, that when they have 
onee obtained the taste of human blood, they give it the 
preference to any other, Very fearful accounts are on 
record of.the favages committed by wolves, when in 
hard weather they associate in immense flocks. So 
lately as 1760 such terror is said to have been excited 
in France by the ravages of wolves, that public 
prayers were offered for their destruction. The fol- 
lowing statement from Captain Franklin shows the 
extreme cunning of the wolves in the pursuit of a crea- 
ture of superior speed :—‘* We passed the remains of 
two red-deer, lying at the bases of perpendicular cliffs, 
from the summits of which they had probably been 
foreed by wolves, These voracious animals, which are 
inferior in speed to the moose or red-deer, are said fre- 
quently to have recourse to this expedient, in places 
where extensive plains are bounded by precipitous 
cliffs. While the deer are quietly grazing, the wolves 
assemble in great numbers; and, forming a crescent, 
creep slowly towards the herd, so as not to alarm them 
much at first; but when they perceive that they have 
fairly hemmed in the unsuspecting creatures, and cut 
off their retreat across the plain, they move more 
quickly, and with hideous yells terrify their prey, and 
urge them to flight by the only open way, which is to- 
wards the precipice ; appearing to know that, when the 
herd is once at full speed, it is easily driven over the 
cliff{—the rearmost urging on those that are before. 
The wolves then descend at their leisure and feast on 
the mangled carcasses.” 

The gentleness of wolves in confinement seldom con- 
tinues after they are fall grown: they generally appear 
to acquire a fear instead of a love of man, which mani- 
fests itself in a morose and vindictive impatience. The 
cowardly ferocity of their natures is with difficulty re- 
strained by discipline: they are not to be trusted. And 
yet there are instances of wolves having been domesti- 
cated to such an extent as to exhibit the greatest 
attachment to man—as great as can be shown by a 
dog. M. F. Cuvier gives a very interesting account of 
a tame wolf which had all the obedience towards and 
affectiqn for his master, which the most sagacious and 
gentle of domestic dogs could possibly evince. He was 
brought up in the same manner as a puppy, and conti- 
nued with his original owner till he was full grown, He 
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weeks he was quite disconsolate at the separation from 
his master, who had been obliged to travel ; he would 
scarcely take any food, and was indifferent to his keepers, 
At length he became attached to those about him, and 
he seemed to have forgotten his old affections, His 
master returned after an absence of eighteen months: 
the wolf heard his voice amidst the crowd in the gardens 
of the menagerie, and, being set at liberty, displayed 
the most violent joy. Again was he separated from his 
friend ; and again was his grief as extreme as on the 
first occasion. After three years’ absence, his master 
once more returned. It was evening, and the wolf's 
den was shut up from any external observation ; yet the 
instant the man’s voice was heard, the faithful animal 
set up the most anxious cries ; and the door of his cage 
being opened, he rushed towards his friend,—leaped 
upon his shoulders,—licked his face,—and threatened 
to bite his keepers when they attempted to separate 
them. When the man left him, he fell sick, and 
refused all food; and from the time of his recovery, 
which was long very doubtful, it was always dangerous 
for a stranger to approach him. He appeared as if he 
scorned any new friendships. 

The wolf stil! continues to infest the northern 
regions of Europe, and those countries where dence 
forests are not yet cleared. It was extirpated much 
earlier in England than in any other country of Europe. 
Ancient chronicles state that, in the tenth century, King 
Edgar attempted to extirpate these animals in England 
by commuting the punishments for certain crimes into 
the acceptance of a certain number of wolves’ tongues 
from each criminal; and, in Wales, by converting the 
tax of gold and silver into an annual tribute of 300 
wolves’ heads. In after times their destruction was 
promoted by certain rewards, and some lands were held 
on condition of destroying the wolves which infested the 
parts of the kingdom in which they were situated. In 
1281, these animais troubled several of the English 
counties, but after that period our records make no 
mention of them. The last wolf known in Scotland 
was killed in 1680, and in Ireland one was killed iti 
1701. 

we of the above facts are drawn from ‘ Menageries, 
vol. i, 





MUSIC.—( Continued.) 


We now come to our street music; and we beg 
leave to charge its goodness or badness, not upon the 
performers, but upon those who pay them, and who 
most clearly part with their money not to get rid of a 
nuisance, for that they all know would but bring it 
back again with interest, but because they have some 
satisfaction in hearing that for which they pay. And 
we would by no means wish to be harsh towards the 
performers themselves, who are but the index of the 
public taste, to which if an organ out of tune is per- 
fectly satisfactory, the owner would be a mere spend- 
thrift if he paid his money for getting the pipes set in 
order, -- 

That noise, in all its varieties, is a pleasant thing to 
the public ear, is proved by the fact that all large towns 
have a regular supply of street musicians, who make 
their country tours in the summer like other gentle- 
men. In London it is no exaggeration to say that 
every street, which is not a very public thoroughfare, 
has, during fine weather, a succession of musicians 
from morning till night. And in this system there 
must be considerable organization, (we mean no pun,) 
for we have observed that there is seldom more than 
one at a time, and that the performers seem to have 
their regular days for frequenting each street. For six 
months together, on one particular day of the week,—at 


[May 3, 
was then presented to the Menagerie at Paris. For many 
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one particular hour of the day,—the same organ or 
Pan’s pipe will station itself in one particular street, to 
lay the very same airs, with the very same flourishes, 
and the very same faults of time and tune. That the 
instruments which we have personified must find their 
account in such a proceeding is obvious; for who will 
imagine that a fiddle or a flute would of its “* own 
mere motion,” as the king says in a charter, take such 
pains to make itself sure that A Street, or B 
Lane, should become well acquainted with ‘* Di tanti 
Palpiti’ or ‘ Blue Bonnets over the Border’ ? 

In the various parts of the metropolis we observe 
great differences of quality in the tone and execution 
of the instruments aforesaid, which would sufficiently 
prove, if we did not know the fact before, that street 
musicians, like all other traders, find themselves obliged 
to suit the taste of their customers. In the west end of 
the town, we have the higher class of performance 
(comparatively speaking): the harp, violoncello, and 
voice, are very often well managed, generally by 
foreigners. But as we approach the sun-rise, we find 
all gradations of badness, down to the organ—of which 
the only alleviation is that it has lost several of its 
pipes—and the miserable hurdy-gurdy, of which the 
use is (and everything has its use) to show that there 
may be something worse than the bag-pipes. As we 
are not writing to reform street abuses, we shall say no 
more on this subject, but proceed to point out some 
circumstances which corroborate the opinions expressed 
in the last paper. 

No person with a cultivated ear will hesitate one 
moment to grant the assertion, that the greater part 
of our street music is out of tune. If the people, who 
pay for them, had any feeling of music, the hearing of 
such performances would be a state of pain, not of 
pleasure. We do not deny that they are pleased ; it is 
that very fact which enables us to make out the truth of 
our opinion, Nor are we inclined to place the evil high 
among those of our social condition ; there are certainly 
many worse things than a barrel-organ out of tune: all 
we say is this,—let music be of great or of little im- 
portance, still, in whatsoever degree it is desirable that 
a correct musical taste should be a part of our national 
character, and in whatsoever degree the contrary is a 
proof of want of refinement, in that same degree is it 
hecessary to amend our musical habits; for in that 
same degree does the noise in our streets prove that 
We are not a refined nation in such matters. a 
_ But it may be said, the national ear is dull, and that 
is the end of it ;—how can we expect a people who 
have no ear for music to give themselves that which 
nature has refused them? We deny that any people is 
musical by nature, in the sense above implied, that is, 
we deny that we have experience of any uncultivated 
people who have, while in their uncivilized state, con- 
structed any of those airs which they have retained with 
Pleasure during their progress towards refinement. 
Let us take the instance of the Scotch and Irish, whose 
national airs are full of the highest pathos. With 
regard to the former we have no proof that their airs 
were composed while they were in a rude state. It is 
well known that in Ireland the national condition, 
Previous to the Conquest, was one of considerable 
civilization ;—even their instrument, the harp, never 
was found in the hands of savages. Certainly, a 
stretched string has been employed to make a note in 
Many countries, but we rarely read of airs being played 
Upon a harp, guitar, or such an instrument, in any 
country which had not made some progress in the arts 
of life. It is said that the Goths had a harp, but we 
do not know whether it deserved the name. The Greeks 
paid much attention to the lyre without any lasting 
results. With regard to the Scotch music, we avail our- 
selves of a note to Walter Scott’s * Lord of the Isles,’ 
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who, having given pipes and bugles to the army of 
Robert Bruce in verse, seems to doubt in prose whether 
there was at that time any martial music. He quotes 
Ritson, who “ quotes Froissart’s account of each 
soldier in the host bearing a little horn, on which, at the 
onset, they would make such a horrible noise as if all 
the devils of hell had been amongst them. He observes 
that these horns are the only music mentioned by 
Barbour; and concludes, that it must remain a mooted 
point, whether Bruce’s army were cheered by the sound 
even of a solitary bag-pipe.” We need hardly observe, 
that no air could be played upon a (/iéi/e horn unless it 
had keys. But though instruments were not invented, 
might not the voice have preceded them? Axd has it 
not been asserted that all instruments are formed pon 
the voice as a model? It has been so maintained; but 
it has also been replied, on the other hand, that the 
voice has followed the instruments, and has never made 
any step in advance of them. It is said to be verified 
by experience, that no savage nation attempts to sing 
more than their drums or’ flutes teach them,—that in 
Owhyhee and Nootka Sound, their nasal flute has but 
three semitones, which are all that they use in their 
vocal scale. It is known that even a cultivated ear 
learns habits from instruments. Let any man take to 
an imperfect flute or oboe, and he will find, after a 
time, that his ear relishes the faults which it has been 
taught, and that the usual intervals appear erroneous. 
We have even heard an instance in which a performer 
of great skill imagined (probably from some peculiar 
habit in fingering) that the intervals in one key dif- 
fered in magnitude from those in another. 

But there is a ground on which we feel inclined to 
suspect that music is the native growth of very few 
countries indeed, perhaps only of one; and that, like 
arithmetic and geometry, it is not a necessary con- 
sequence of human association. There is a musical 
scale which prevails extensively, and in different parts 
of the world. Its peculiarity is the absence of the 
fourth and seventh of the diatonic scale, giving, in the 
key of c, only the following notes :— 


CDE GA ¢,. 


The black keys of a piano furnish such a scale in the 
key of c sharp. It is the almost entire absence of these 
fourth and seventh notes which gives the peculiar 
character of Scotch music; and which has caused it to 
be said that a cat running over the Black keys of the 
piano, would play a Scotch tune. Hence it is that so 
many travellers have found music which bore a strong 
resemblance to the Scotch. This scale has been found 
in China, India, Java and the islands, Morocco, Kur- 
distan, Italy, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and Cornwall. 
There may then be this alternative—if the defective 
scale be natural, our countrymen cannot be incapable 
of musical cultivation, for they have acquired the arti- 
ficial fourth and seventa. If this scale be not natural, 
then we have a right to suspect that many nations have 
nothing in music but what they have borrowed, and 
that we ourselves may surely follow a process similar to 
that which has succeeded with others. 

We do not think we have said enough to establish 
any thing, byt only to throw upon those who say we 
are not musical by nature the necessity of showing by 
fair presumption that there is any such thing as a 
nation which is so. 

To return to street music.—There is an unfortunate 
instrument, the playing upon which comes by nature. 
Of course we mean the barrel-organ. This yields per- 
haps not less than two-fifths of the music which is 
actually heard by the majority of our countrymen in 
towns and cities, Let such an —s aa, no 
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one. Say that one-seventh of the whole is heard at 
church or meeting, which is a very fair proportion. 
There remains then six-sevenths to be accounted for. 
Now take in all the orchestras, concerts, private pianos 
and harps, &c., and consider how small a part of the 
whole mass has any thing to do with these. Remem- 
ber, also, that whatever instrumental music exists 
among the lower orders is formed upon no better 
model than the street music, and may fairly be reckoned 
with it. Say then, that so much as two-sevenths of the 
whole is to be allowed for orchestras, &c., as above- 
mentioned: there remains four-sevenths for street music, 
&c.,—by much the major part of which is ground from 
barrels, 85 that our estimate of two-fifths for mere 
barrels, is probably near the mark. 

‘n this national instrument, as we must begin to call 
it (for its use is comparatively rare on the Continent), 
there are two very great defects, which are of themselves 
enough to produce a pernicious effect, musically speak- 
ing, on those who hear it often. In the first place 
there is no expression whatsoever. Our unmusical 
readers will not know what this word means, but we 
can only tell them that it answers to feeling of the 
subject in reading or speaking. What is it that 
makes the difference between the muttering of an 
indictment in the mouth of the clerk of the court, 
and the emphatic charge of the judge, which keeps 
all eyes upon him, or turns them in a moment upon 
the jury or upon the prisoner, just as he pleases? 
It is just that difference which in music is called 
expression. It is what all men can feel when they 
hear it, but none can describe. It always succeeds : 
we have seen a street blocked up by the crowd 
which assembled,—in perfect silence,—round nothing 
more than a harp accompanied by a Pan’s pipe, 
both instruments admitting of expression ; and which, 
added to perfect tune, produced the unusual phenome- 
non just mentioned. But the barrel-organ, and all 
organs whatsoever, are deficient in this primary at- 
tribute of good music. So long as it shall form as 
large a part as it now does of what is commonly heard, 
there can be little hope of realizing any real feeling of 
the beautiful airs which are spoiled upon it. 

The mechanical part of the Apollonicon is a perfect or- 
chestra, except only in expression. The second defect of 
the organ consists in this, that owing, we suppose, to 
the nature of the instrument, and in a manner depend- 
ing upon the size of the barrel and the limited number of 
pipes, many airs must be altered before they can be set. 
‘Thus chromatic music must be avoided, or adapted by 
the taste of some inferior head before it can parade the 
streets. And what is even worse, the barrel is some- 
thing like the bed of Procrustes, to the length of which 
the unfortunate traveller was cut short or lengthened 
out, according to his stature. The air must end in 
time to begin again, so that we frequently hear a ca- 


dence dictated, not by the composer, or even by the |. 


sp'rit of the composition, but by the number of inches, 
be they more or less, which must be filled up. Until 
the great masters can be brought to write by the foot, 
this cannot be avoided—at least in charity to the organ 
makers, we so presume. We know but little of the 
comparative anatomy of the noxious animal which so 
often makes us quicken our pace as we walk the street, 
but if our explanation be not correct, we leave upon 
the manufacturers the task of proving that they are not 
the most insensible of all the followers of the muses. 
We hold it perfectly hopeless to attempt any ame- 
lioration of this street system-at present. So long as 
people can be found to be pleased with it and pay for 
it, it will last. But if by any means whatsoever the 
art could. be so far encouraged among our labourers 
and mechanics, that only one-tenth of them should 
arrive at singing a common air from written music, 
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we should not despair of any result, however dis- 
tant a state it might indicate from that which at pre. 
sent exists. We make no apology for insisting uvon 
the matter as having some degree of importance. We 
address ourselves to those who like music enough to 
think that a fine opera is as pleasant a thing to the ear 
as a fine painting to the eye, and will not laugh at its 
being supposed that if a national taste for design be 
desirable, a national taste for music is also worth some 
cultivation. We do not know whether the cultivation 
of the fine arts is the cause or the effect of civilization : 
if the first, no more need be said in its favour ; if the 
second, it is worth ascertaining whether we cannot en- 
deavour to show the rest of Europe that we are as re- 
fined as our neighbours. 





Youth is the time in which modesty and enterprise ought 
chiefly to be found; modesty suits well with inexperience, 
and enterprise with health and vigour and an extensive 
prospect of life.—Johnson. 

This is well to be weighed : that boldness is ever blind, 
for it seeth not dangers and inconveniences ; therefore it is 
ill in counsel, but good in execution; for in counsel it is 
good to see dangers, and in execution not to see them, except 
they be very great. 

Some in their discourse desire rather commendation of 
wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment 
in discerning what is right; as if it were a praise to know 
what must be said, and not what should be thought. 

It is a strange thing to behold what gross errors and 
extreme absurdities men do commit for want of a friend to 
tell them of them. The help of good counsel is that which 
setteth business straight.—Bacon. 





Chinese Barbers.—The barbers, in the towns of China, 
go about ringing bells to get customers. They carry with 
them a stool, a basin, a towel, and a pot containing fire, 
When any person calls them, they run to him ; znd, planting 
their stool in a convenient place in the street, shave the 
head, clean the ears, dress the eyebrows, and brush the 
shoulders ;—all for the value of little more than a halfpenny. 
They then ring the bell again, and start in pursuit of another 
customer. 





Manner of printing Cioth in the South Sea Islands.— 
At one place, in the house of a chief where we were hospi 
tably entertained, we had an opportunity of witnessing the 
aor Oo of printing flowers and other ornamental figures on 
the native cloth. The design is neatly engraved upon tke 
sides of thin pieces of bamboo, into the lines of which the 
colour is introduced by dipping them into cocoa-nut shells 
which contain the dye in a liquid state, and the superfluous 
matter is thrown off by smartly striking the bamboo upon 
the edges of these vessels. The pattern is then carefully 
transferred to the cloth by pressure of the hand ; after which, 
with the fibre of the cocoa-nut dipped in the colouring 
matter, any imperfections are supplied, and the whole deli- 
cately finished off. Four women were employed in this 
work,—Bennet and Tyerman's Voyages. 





Amiable trait in the Negro character.—A correspondent, 
in mentioning the birds of the Island of Grenada, remarks 
—In the character of the Negro there is one trait that 
ought to make us blush,—the particular disgust which he 
entertains towards those who disturb or rob the birds while 
breeding. They are consequently never pursued with that 
wanton cruelty and unnatural pleasure which prompts the 
English boy to rob the mother bird of her eggs or her young ; 
and it would) be deemed a crime of some magnitude to 

lunder their nests and string the eggs to ornament cham- 
rs. This amiable trait reminds us of the lines of Shen- 
stone :— 
* For he ne’er would be trne, she averr'd, 
Who could rob a *bira oftits ; 
And I loved her the more’ whén I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue.” 
In return for this exemption fram molestation, the birds 
exhibit so much confidence-in man, that they often build 
their nests in the houses and rooms of the Negroes, 
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Tur peculiar customs and modes of thought of various | almost every nation. In some parts the dead are 


nations are in no respect more strikingiy exhibited than | thrown over precipices, or abandoned in the deserts, 
in their different methods of disposing of the bodies of woods, or ditches, to the hunger of wild beasts and vul- 
the dead. “All nations do something towards their | tures ; and, in others, they are consigned to the rivers 
speedy destruction or removal. The mode of effecting | or the seas, and become the prey of fishes. In the 
this is varied by the peculiar manners or prejudices of | East Indies they are dried by fire, and then enveloped 
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in cloths and deposited in the earth. In other parts of 
the same country, the fire is suffered to consume the 
corpse altogether, The Parsees have two cemeteries, 
one white and the other black; in the one they bury 
those who have lived in the constant practice of virtue, 
and consign to the other those whose life has not been 
without reproach, 

The various practices of the natives of America 
would alone form a very interesting enumeration. We 
can only mention the following. ‘The Arraques, who 
inhabit the south of the Orinoco, suspend the corpse in 
its cabin until time has consumed the flesh; they then 
reduce the bones to a powder, which they mingle with 
their drink; or they burn the body, and make the 
same use of the ashes. The Abipones of South Ame- 
rica generally inter the dead under the shade of a tree ; 
and when a chief or warrior dies, they kill his horses on 
the grave. After a time the remains are exhumed, and 
conveyed to a place more secret and distant than the 
first. Some tribes make skeletons of all the dead, and 
place them, in a sitting posture, clothed with robes and 
feathers, in the cemetery, which is opened every year, 
and the skeletons cleansed and clothed anew. Most of the 
tribes of the American continent strongly manifest the 
desire that their own bones, and those of their fathers, 
should rest in the land of their nativity. When the 
nomade tribes of South America wander many hundred 
miles from their proper boundaries, and one of their 
number happens to die, they reduce the body to a ske- 
leton, which they place on the favourite horse of the 
deceased, and carry it with them till they arrive at the 
place of his family, however distant. It seems, indeed, 
that the different tribes are attached to particular dis- 
tricts, chiefly by the circumstance that the bones of 
their fathers are buried there. We remember to have 
been much struck by reading that a North American 
chief indicated his aversion to a proposal for a cession 
of territory to the white man, by asking, “ Shall we 
say unto the bones of our fathers, Arise, and go into 
another land?” In many tribes, when the encroach- 
ments of the white men drive them from their ancient 
domains, they exhume and take with them the bones 
of their ancestors and friends, 

In early times the Assyrians and Babylonians covered 
the dead with wax previous to interment. The Egyp- 
tians held the consoling doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul,—or rather connected its existence with the 
duration of the body, which they therefore embalmed, 
and preserved with great care in the houses, or in the 
catacombs devoted to this purpose. 

In all these different modes of expressing respect for 
the departed, the principle appears to be the same, and 
may be traced in the most ancient institutions. In 
periods the most remote, cemeteries are found to have 
been set apart by the laws, and sanctioned by religion. 
The Jews had their funeral-fields, Their first care on 
arriving in a new country, was to select a spot for their 
sepulchres, Each city had its public cemetery without 
the walls. That of Jerusalem was in the valley of 
Cedron; and, not far from that of the Pharisees, was a 
distinct one for strangers. The Greeks, before they 
adopted the Phrygian custom of burning the dead, 
interred them in the fields, and afterwards continued to 
make use of cemeteries, where they deposited the urns 
which enclosed the ashes of the dead. We may remark 
that the wholesome custom of depositing the dead at 
some distance from the abodes of the living prevails 
among all people except those of Christendom, They 
only, the most enlightened, have been unable, until of 
late, to perceive the evils of the opposite practice. This 
is a subject of serious importance and of much inte- 
rest, to which we shall return in a future Number. In 
the meantime we shill proceed to describe the ceme- 
teries of the Turks, 
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Our wood-cut represents a very file specimert of the 
superior class of ‘Turkish cemeteries, and is one of 
several appropriated at Cairo, in Egypt, to the inter. 
ment of opulent families. ‘They are most of them, like 
this, remarkable for their magnificence, if not for thelt 
taste, of which the engraving will better enable the 
reader to judge than any written description. It 
may suffice to state, that the profuse display of sculp- 
tured marble, gilding, and brilliant colours, combine tg 
strike very forcibly a stranger when he first enters the 
gates, The pillars are usually charged with Arabic 
inscriptions; and the interior of the cupolas are 
ornamented with sculptures in relief. The graves 
are in all cases constructed and ornamented on much 
the same principle, independently of the enriched su- 
perstructure which appears in the sepulchres of the 
sanctified and the opulent. We may therefore describe 
them here, while we reserve for a future Number some 
account of the more public burial-grounds in which 
they also appear. The grave is usually covered with 
large, rounded stones, so that it is not unlike a 
coffin with a convex lid; but, in some parts, this is 
composed of three or four receding stages, having on 
the top a space corresponding with the dimensions of 
the body deposited below. At both ends, tall stones are 
placed perpendicularly. These usually taper towards 
the ground, and that at the head is surmounted bya 
sculptured turban, such as the deceased usually wore, 
and by which the situation in life which he occupied 
may be easily distinguished even by those who are 
unable to read, since in that country almost every pro- 
fession and employment has its distinctive head-dress, 
The inner surfaces of the stones, which are always flat, 
are covered with inscriptions in high relief, the letters 
of which are well executed, and frequently painted over 
or gilded. For Seyds, and other persons of reputed 
sanctity, the letters are commonly painted black ona 
green ground, green being the holy colour of Ma- 
homed ; and on the grave-stones of those who died in 
early youth, their innocence is supposed to be in- 
dicated by the letters being gilt on a white ground. 
The burdens of the inscribed surface, the edges of the 
stones, and their outer surface, are generally painted 
with very vivid colours, and resplendent with gilding. 
It is curious that the sculptured parts of these stones 
are much superior to the painted. The painting 
usually represents flowers, pine-apples, clusters of 
grapes, or the principal implements of the particular 
business which the deceased followed. Among the 
Turks, the honourable circumstance of decapitation by 
the sultan’s order is commemorated by an attempt to 
represent the deceased, in painting or low relief, with 
his head under his right arm. Christians, in indicating 
the same fact, are obliged to place the head between 
the legs. ‘The Moslems carefully keep up, even after 
death, the paltry external distinctions between them- 
selves and others which they so carefully assert during 
life. None but Turks are allowed to have the cypress 
in their cemeteries. Christians may plant any other 
trees ; but the Jews are allowed none. Again, Chris- 
tians are not allowed to have perpendicular grave- 
stones, but they may and do raise decent oblong masses 
of masonry to support the inscribed horizontal slab, 
which the Jews are obliged to lay on the ground. 





THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 


We are enabled, through the kindness of a correspon- 
dent, to present our readers with an extremely curious 
and interesting paper,—a Narrative of the Loss of the 
Royal George, by Mr. James Ingram, who was on 
board her at the time of this fearful calamity, Our 
correspondent says, “‘ Mr. Ingram is a very respectable 
and intelligent man, who lives and has lived for many 
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ears at Woodford, a village exactly midway between 
Gloucester and Bristol, This statement is given exactly 
in his own words, except that I occasionally asked a 
question where explanation appeared to be necessary.” 

The Royal George was a ship of one hundred guns. 
Originally her guns had been all brass, but when she 
was docked at Plymouth, either in the spring of 1782 
or the year before, the brass:forty-two pounders on her 
lower gun-deck were taken out of her as being too 
heavy, and iron thirty-two pounders put there in their 
stead: so that after that she carried brass twenty-four 

unders on her main-deck, quarter-deck, and poop, 
brass thirty-two pounders on her middle-deck, and iron 
thirty-two pounders on her lower-deck. She did not 
carry any carronades. She measured sixty-six feet 
from the kelson to the taffrail; and, being a flag-ship, 
her lanterns were so big, that the men used to go into 
them to clean them. 

In August, 1782, the Royal George had come to Spit- 
head. She was in a very complete state, with hardly 
any leakage, so that there was no occasion for the 
pumps to be touched oftener than once in every three 
or four days. By the 19th of August she had got six 
months’ provision on board, and also many tons of 
shot. The ship had her gallants up, the blue flag 
of Admiral Kempenfelt was flying at the mizen, and 
the ensign was hoisted on the ensign-staff,—and she 
was in about two days to have sailed to join the grand 
fleet in the Mediterranean. It was ascertained that the 
water-cock must be taken out and a new one put in. 
The water-cock is something like the tap of a barrel,— 
itis in the hold of the,ship on the starboard side, and 
at that part of the ship called the well. By turning a 
thing which is inside the ship, the sea-water is let into 
a cistern in the hold, and it is from that pumped up to 
wash the decks. In some ships the water is drawn up 
the side in buckets, and there is no water-cock. To 
get out the old water-cock it was necessary to make the 
ship heel so much on her larboard side as to raise the 
oulside of this water-cock above water. This was done 
at about 8 o’clock on the morning of the 19th of August. 
To do it the whole of the guns on the larboard side 
were run out as far as they would go, quite to the 
breasts of the guns, and the starboard guns drawn in a 
midship and secured by tackles, two to every gun, one 
on each side the gun. This brought the water nearly 
ona level with the port-holes of the larboard side of 
the lower gun-deck. The men were working at this 
water-cock on the outside of the ship for near an hour, 
the ship remaining all on one side as I have stated. 

At about 9 o’clock a.m., or rather before, we had 
just finished our breakfast, and the last lighter, with 
rum on board, had come alongside: this vessel was a 
sloop of about fifty tons, and belonged to three brothers, 
who used her to carry things on board the men-of-war. 
She was lashed to the larboard side of the Royal George, 
and we were piped to clear the lighter and get the rum 
out of her, and stow it in the hold of the Royal George. 
Iwas in the waist of our ship, on the larboard side, 
bearing the rum-casks over, as some men of the Royal 
George were aboard the sloop to sling them. 

At first no danger was apprehended from the ship 
being on one side, although the water kept dashing in 
at the port-holes at every wave; and there being mice 
in the lower part of the ship, which were disturbed by 
the water which dashed in, they were hunted in the 
Water by the men, and there had been a rare game 
going on. However, by about 9 o'clock the additional 
quantity of rum on board the ship, and also the quantity 
of sea-water which had dashed in through the port- 
holes, brought the larboard port-holes of the lower gun- 
deck nearly level with the sea. 

As soon as that was the case, the carpenter went on 
the quarter-deck to the lieutenant of the watch, to ask 
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him to give orders to right ship, as the ship could not 
bear it. However, the lieutenant made him a very 
short answer, and the carpenter then went below. The 
captain’s name was Waghorn. He was on board, but 
where he was I do not know ;—however, captains, if 
anything is to be done when the ship is in harbour, 
seldom interfere, but leave it all to the officer of the 
watch. The lieutenant was, if I remember right, the 
third lieutenant; he had not joined us long; his name 
I do not recollect ; he was a good-sized man, between 
thirty and forty years of age. The men called him 
* Jib-and-Foresail Jack,” for, if he had the watch in 
the night, he would be always bothering the men to 
alter the sails, and it was “ up jib” and “ down jib,” 
and “ up foresail” and “ down foresail,” every minute. 
However, the men considered him more of a trouble- 
some officer than a good one; and, from a habit he 
had of moving his fingers about when walking the 
quarter-deck, the men said he was an organ-player 
from London, but I have no reason to know that that 
was the case. The admiral was either in his cabin or in 
his steerage, Ido not know which; and the barber, who 
had been to shave him, had just left. The admiral 
was a man upwards of seventy years of age; he was 
a thin tall man, who stooped a good deal. 

As I have already stated, the carpenter left the 
In a very short time he 
came up again, and asked the lieutenant of the watch 
to right ship, and said again that the ship could not 
bear it; but the lieutenant replied, “‘ D—e, sir, if you 
can manage the ship better than I can, you had better 
take the command.” Myself and a good many more 
were at the waist of the ship and at the gangways, and 
heard what passed, as we knew the danger, and began 
to feel aggrieved, for there were some capital seamen 
aboard, who knew what they were about quite as well 
or better than the officers. 

In a very short time, in a minute or two I should 
think, the lieutenant ordered the drummer to be called 
to beat to right ship. The drummer was called in a 
moment, and the ship was then just beginning to sink. 
I jumped off the gangway as soon as the drummer was 
called. ‘There was no time for him to beat his drum, 
and I don’t know that he even had time to get it. I ran 
down to my station, and, by the time I had got there, 
the men were tumbling down the hatchways one over 
another to get to their stations as quick as possible to 
right ship. My station was at the third gun from the 
head of the ship on the starboard side of the lower gun- 
deck, close by where the cable passes, indeed it was 
just abaft the bight of the cable. I said to the lieu- 
tenant of our gun, whose name was Carrell, for every 
gun has a captain and lieutenant (though they are only 
sailors), “* Let us try to bouse our gun out without 
waiting for the drum, as it will help to right ship.” We 
pushed the gun, but it ran back upon us, and we could 
not start him. The water then rushed in at nearly al! 
the port-holes of the larboard side of the lower gun- 
deck, and I directly said to Carrell, “ Ned, lay hold of 
the ring-bolt and jump out at the port-hole ; the ship 
is sinking, and we shall be all drowned.” He laid hold 
of the ring-bolt, and jumped out at the port-hole into 
the sea: I believe he was drowned, for I never saw 
him afterwards. I immediately got out at the same 
port-hole, which was the third from the head of the 
ship on the starboard side of the lower gun-deck, and 
when I had done so, I saw the port-hole as full of 
heads as it could cram, all trying to get out. I caught 
hold of the best bower-anchor, which was just above me, 
to prevent falling back again into the port-hole, and 
seized hold of a woman who was trying to get out at 
that same port-hole,—I dragged her out. The ship 
was full of Jews, women, and people selling all sorts of 
things. I threw the woman from me,—and saw all the 
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heads drop back again in at the port-hole, for the ship 
had got so much on her larboard side, that the star- 
board port-holes were as upright as if the men had 
tried to get out of the top of a chimney with nothing 
for their legs and feet to act upon. I threw the woman 
from me, and just after that moment the air that was 
between decks drafted out at the port-holes very swiftly. 
It was quite a huff of wind, and it blew my hat off, 
for I had all my clothes on, including my hat. The 
ship then sunk in a moment. [f tried to swim, but I 
could not swim a morsel, although I plunged as hard 
as I could both hands and feet. The sinking of the 
ship drew me down so,—indeed I think I must have 
gone down within a yard as low as the ship did. When 
the ship touched the bottom, the water boiled up a great 
deal, and then I felt that I could swim, and began to rise. 

When I was about half way up to the top of the 
water, I put my right hand on the head of a man that 
was nearly exhausted. He wore long hair, as many of 
the men at that time did ; he tried to grapple me, and he 
put his four fingers into my right shoe alongside tke 
outer edge of my foot. I succeeded in kicking my shoe 
off, and, putting my hand on his shoulder, I shoved 
him away,—-I then rose to the surface of the water. 

At the time the ship was sinking, there was a barrel 
of tar on the starboard side of her deck, and that had 
rolled to the larboard and staved as the ship went down, 
and when I rose to the top of the water the tar was 
floating like fat on the top of a boiler. I got the tar 
about my hair and face, but I struck it away as well as 
I could, and when my head came above water I heard 
the cannon ashore firing for distress. I looked about 
me, and at the distance of eight or ten yards from me 
I saw the main topsail halyard block above water ;— 
the water was about thirteen fathoms deep, and at that 
time the tide was coming in. I swam to the main top- 
sail halyard block, got on it, and sat upon it, and there 
I rode. The fore, main, and mizen tops were all above 
water, as were a part of the bowsprit and part of the 
ensign-staff, with the ensign upon it. 

In going down, the main yard of the Royal George 
caught the boom of the rum-lighter and sunk her, and 
there is no doubt that*this made the Royal George 
more upright in the water when sunk than she other- 
wise would have been, as she did not lie much more 
on her beam ends than small vessels often do when 
left dry on a bank of mud. 

When I got on the main topsail halyard block I saw 
the admiral’s baker in the shrouds of the mizen-top- 
mast, and directly after that the woman whom I had 
pulled out of the port-hole came rolling by: I said to 
the baker, who was an Irishman named Robert Cleary, 
“* Bob, reach out your hand and catch hold of that 
woman ;—that is a woman I pulled out at the port- 
hole. I dare say she is not dead.” He said “ I dare 
say she is dead enough; it is of no use to catch hold of 
her.” I replied, “I dare say she is not dead.” He caught 
hold of the woman and hung her head over one of the 
ratlins of the mizen shrouds, and there she hung by her 
chin, which was hitched over the ratlin, but a surf 
came and knocked her backwards, and away she went 
rolling over and over. A captain of a frigate which 
was lying at Spithead came up in a boat as fast as he 
could. I dashed out my left-hand in a direction 
towards the woman as a sign to him. He saw it, and 
saw the woman. His men left off rowing, and they 
pulled the woman aboard their boat and laid her on one 
of the thwarts. The captain of the frigate called out 
to me, “ My man, I must take care of those that are 
in more danger than you.” I said “I am safely 
moored now, Sir.” There was a seaman named Hibbs 
hanging by his two hands from the main-stay ; his 
name was Abel Hibbs, but he was called Monny, and 
as he hung from the main-stay the sea washed over him 
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every now and then as much as a yard deep over his 
head, and when he saw it coming he roared out: hoy. 
ever, he was but a fool for that, for if he had kept him. 
self quiet he would not have wasted his strength, and 
would have been able to take the chance of holding on 
so much the longer. The captain of the frigate ha 
his boat rowed to the main-stay, but they got the stay 
over part of the head of the boat and were in grei 
danger before they got Hibbs on board. The captain 
of the frigate then got all the men that were in the dif. 
ferent parts of the rigging, including myself and the 
baker, into his boat and took us on board the Victory, 
where the doctors recovered the woman, but she was 
very ill for three or four days. On board the Victory 
I saw the body of the carpenter, lying on the hearth 
before the galley fire; some women were trying to 
recover him, but he was quite dead. 

_ The captain of the Royal George, who could no} 
swim, was picked up and saved by one of our seamen, 
The lieutenant of the watch, I believe, was drowned, 
The number of persons who lost their lives I ‘canaot 
state with any degree of accuracy, because of there 
being so many Jews, women, and other .persons on 
board who did not belung to the ship. The comple. 
ment of the ship was nominally 1000 men, but it was 
not full. Some were ashore, and sixty marines had 
gone ashore that morning. . 

The government allowed 52. each to the seamen who 
were on board, and not drowned, for the loss of their 
things. I saw the list, and there were only seventy-five, 
A vast number of the best of the men were in the hold 
stowing away the rum-casks: they must all: have 
perished, and -so must many of the men who wer 
slinging the casks in the sloop. Two of the three 
brothers belonging to the sloop perished, and the other 
was saved. I have no doubt that the men caught hold 
of each other, forty or fifty together, and drowned one 
another—those who could not swim catching hold of 
those who could; and there is also little doubt that as 
many got into the launch as could cram into her, hoping 
to save themselves in that way, and went down in her 
all together. 

In a few days after the Royal George sunk, bodies 
would come up, thirty or forty nearly at a time. . A 
body would rise, and come up so suddenly as to frighten 
any one. The watermen, there is no doubt, made 2 
good thing of it: they took from the bodies of the men 
their buckles, money, and watches, and then made fast 
a rope to their heels and towed them to land. 

The water-cock ought to have been put to rights 
before the immense quantity of shot was put on board; 
but if*the: lieutenant of the watch had given the order 
to right.ship a couple of minutes earlier, when the 
carpenter first spoke to him, nothing amiss would have 
happened ; as three or four men at each tackle of the 
starboard guns would very soon have boused the guns 
all out, and have righted the ship. At the time this 
happened, the Royal George was anchored by two 
anchors from the head. The wind was rather from the 
north-west,—not much of it,—only a bit of a breeze; 
and there.was no sudden gust or puff of wind which 
made her heel just before she sunk ; it was the weight 
of metal and the water which had dashed in through 
the port-holes which sunk her, and not the effect of the 
wind upon her. : Indeed I do not recollect that she had 
even what is called a stitch of canvass, to keep her head 
steady as she lay at anchor. 

I am now seventy-five years of age, and was about 
twenty-four when this happened. 


*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Usefal Kavwledge is 
59, Lincoln’s-tnn Fields. ’ 
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